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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. you time to think, and do as holy David did,| Remember that prayer is the key of heaven, 
esate who said, ‘ As soon as I am awake | am with|and that it is by prayer, that you can pour 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. Thee.’ Consider, that your bed might have lout all your wants to God as to a most loving 


Price two dollare per annum, peysble in advance. been your grave; for many every night go} Father, with a confidence that he will supply 
eee down into the place of silence, and there take|them. The Scriptures tell us, ‘that the 
scpapaeen-conmepaaeninte, gunputiannaanedie up their last and long sleep. Consider also | effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, what a mercy sleep is, and if we miss but one | availeth much;’ they tell us also, that though 
no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, night’s refreshment, how burthensome and | Elias was a man of like passions with our- 
uneasy we become to ourselves; therefore, selves, yet that God heard him, and granted 
begin the morning with blessing God for it,| him his requests, to encourage us to come 
“= | and then commune with your own heart upon | with boldness to the throne of grace. There- 
. Fors the oo your bed, and be still; and reflect what a | fore, do not only make conscience of prayer, 
ee ewwenw FOR HOLY LIVING. |favour it is to have another day added to| but make a conscience also how to pray. 
The following is part of an excellent letter} your life, that you may make your peace | Pray with zeal and fervency, and, as pious 
written by the Countess of Warwick, to| with God, before you go hence to be seen no | Hannah did, pour out your spirit before the 
George, Earl of Berkeley, who had requested | more. Think what many a poor dying crea- | Lord, and this in the name of Christ, for such 
her to give him some instructions for the re-| ture would give fora day to repent in, and at| things as you stand in need. Remember too, 
gulation of his conduct. It appears from the| what a price the miserable departed spirit | that David said, that the Lord had heard the 
biography that the Countess of Warwick was} would purchase one single day. Consider, | voice of his weeping; and, therefore, if you 
born in the year 1624, and died in 1678; and | that a day is a precious thing, when the hea-| can, weep for your sins; at least mourn, that 
was sister to Robert Boyle, in whom extent | then emperor, Titus Vespasian, could say,| you cannot mourn for sinning against so gra- 
of genius and pre-eminence of virtue were so| when he had spent a day without doing good, | cious a Father; that so the mercies of God 
highly esteemed. It is stated that the Earl|«O my friends, I have lost a day;’ and an-|may melt you into an ingenious sorrow. And 
of Warwick, when deeply affected by the loss| other, ‘that he was not worthy the name of|do not leave your prayers till you have en- 
of his only son, declared, in a tone of anguish,!a man who spent a whole day in worldly |joyed some communion with God in them, 
that great as his affliction was, it was much | pleasures.’ Remember that this little moment | and then you will be fit to go cheerfully 
augmented by his dread of the effect which | of time is all we have given us, in which we | about your worldly occupations. 
it might produce on the countess, who was| provide for eternity ; and therefore it is not} ‘“ When you have thus consecrated the 
more to him than an hundred sons. Such,|to be spent, and thrown away carelessly, as | morning, I am not so rigid as to forbid you 
indeed, was the extraordinary opinion he en-|if we had no God to serve, and no soul to all recreations: so far from this, that I think 
tertained of her prudence, benevolence, and} save. Therefore, have a care lest it be said| them very necessary for diversion; but I 
abilities, that as an honourable testimony of| of you, as it was of Jezebel, ‘I gave her| must entreat you not to venture on any that 
his esteem, he left to her the management of| space to repent, but she repented not.’ When | may occasion any passion or disorder, which 
his princely estate, which at that time was|your heart is thus brought into a serious! may be hurtful both to soul and body. Re- 
one of the finest in England. frame, let me advise you to leave your bed,| member what your good friend, Dr. Taylor, 
* My Lord,—In obedience to your com- | and retire to your closet, and let no earthly | says, ‘that he who spends his time in sports, 
mands, I have undertaken to give you some | concern engage your attention, however press- | and calls it recreation, is as he, whose gar- 
instruction for holy living; feeling, neverthe- | ing. When you are retired alone, be careful| ment is nothing but fringes, and his meat 
less, that I am very unfit for the right per-|to disengage yourself from inward, vain, dis- | nothing but sauce.’ My next advice to you 
formance of such a serious duty. I have | tracting thoughts, which will be busy to steal | is, to make a good choice of your friends, and 
ventured upon it, not to inform you, as one| away your heart. I would advise you to be-|to keep company especially with those who 
whom I believe to be ignorant, for I know gin your private devotions with reading the | are civil, religious, and ingenious; for such 
your lordship to be much better able to in. | Holy Scriptures; for David says, ‘ Where- 
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| society will be both pleasant and advantageous 
struct me ; but to put you in mind, that not | withal shall a young man cleanse his ways,|to you. Next I would request you to be as 
the knower of the law, but the doer of it,! but by taking heed thereto, according to thy | cheerful as you can; and for that purpose I 
shall be justified; and that, if you know these} word.’ When you have done this, I would | would recommend to you that gaiety of good- 
things, happy shall you be if you do them;/ not have you presently to cast yourself upon|ness that will make you most pleasing to 
for he who knows his Master’s will, and doeth | your knees, but first to consider seriously | yourself and others , for, permit me to assure 
it not, shall be beaten with many stripes. I| what you are going about; namely, that you! you, that however you may be persuaded to 
will begin my first rule of advice to your|are going to speak to that God, before whom, | helieve that religion will make you melan- 
lordship, with desiring you not to turn the|angels and cherubim cover their faces in|choly, I can positively assure you, from my 
day into night, and, by sleeping long in the|token of reverence, as not being able or|own experience, that nothing can give you 
morning, to give yourself only time to dress| worthy to behold so-much glory. Do youjsuch comfort, serenity, and composedness of 
hastily, or it may be some time with more therefore, like holy Abraham, prostrate your- | mind, as a regular and well led life. It will 
haste to say a short formal prayer, to stop| self before the Most High with humility, re-| keep you clear of all those disquieting re- 
the mouth of a natural conscience, which, in| membering that He has said, that He will| morses and checks of conscience which follow 
your hurry, you hardly mind yourself, and | have respect unto the lowly; and yet come jan ill action. It will give that peace of God 
therefore have little reason to expect God! with confidence, as unto a gracious Father, | which passes understanding, and the continual 
should. I shall therefore advise you to retire} who has promised, ‘that whosoever comes feast of a good conscience. It will give joy 
early, that you may be enabled to rise early:| unto him, he will in no wise cast out ;’ and | unspeakable, and full of glory. It will calm 
and I would have you, as soon as you awake, | that ‘ before we call, he will answer, and | your desires, and quiet your affections, so that 
to fix your thoughts upon that God who gives| while we are yet speaking he will hear.’ | you shall find that the consolations of God are 





















































































































THE FRIEND. 





not small. You will find that you have made | the uncertainty of the period of your dissolu- 
a happy exchange, having gold for brass, and | tion; the dark abyss of eternity, and the great 
pearls for pebbles ; ; for traly, my lord, I am/ account you will have to render, of all w vhich 
convinced, that the pleasures of this world | you have done in the body, whether good or 
are not satisfactory. I may indeed confess, ‘evil, for we must all appear before the judg: | 
that though [ had as much as most people to| ment seat of God, to receive a reward accord- 
gratify me, and was an eye-witness to all the | ing to our works. I would not, however, wish 
splendours of the court, and young, and vain | you to dwell too long on such awful thoughts: 
enough to share in their illusive vanities, yet, | let them have their due effect ; but more im- 
that I never found any real satisfaction in| mediately delight to contemplate the joys of 
them; God having given me a nature in-| heaven, that rest which remains for the peo: | 
capable of deriving real gratification from | ple of God, and those joys, which the eye 
any thing below the highest excellency. In-| hath not seen, nor the ear heard, and which 
deed, I never expe rienced real and solid com-| it has never entered into the heart of man to | 
fort in any thing, but in the ways of God ;| conceive, but which God has laid up for them 
and I am confident that your lordship never|which love him; for heaven will make us 
will. Therefore, I beseech you to make the | happy, not as philosophy pretends to do, by 
experiment, and then I verily believe that} the confinement, but by the fruition, of our | 
you will be of my opinicn, that all the ways|desires. There we shall be past doing as 
of religion are those of pleasantness, and all | well as suffering ill. There all tears shall be 
her paths peace. | wiped from our eyes, and we shall obtain joy | 
“When you have devoted as much time as| and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall | 
you think proper to different recreations, visit-| flee away. These are unmixed blessings, | 
ing your friends, or receiving visits from them, | which are reserved for another life. We 
then let me recommend to you to devote some | shall then enjoy health without sickness, plea- | 
little time to reading good books, and medita- | sure without sorrow, and happiness without | 
tion. Do not fear that a few moments de- | alloy. We shall then, O inexpressible felicity ! | 
voted to solitary thoughts will render you| be ever with the Lord; yea, we shall follow) 
melancholy, for the way not to be alone, is to| the Lamb wheresoever he goeth. Often, my 
be alone; and you will find yourself never less lord, meditate on these heart- cheering sub- 
alone than when you are so; for certainly | jects, that, while you are musing, the fire of|s 
that God, who makes all others good com-| heavenly devotion may burn bright, and in- 
pany, must needs be best himself. ‘ Forget | flame your heart with such love to God that | 
not that God has intrusted you with children, your meditation of him may be sweet. * * 
and therefore remember to train them up in| “For God has promised that those who | 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord; that | wait upon him shall renew their strength, and 
being instructed in their young and tender | that he will make them joyful in the house of | 
years, with principles of piety and honour,| prayer. I know your lordship’s disposition | 
when they are old they may not depart from|too well, to think it necessary to persuade | 
them. Remember also that you have a family | you to wehbe of charity; only let me encou- 
to govern, and take up good Joshua’s resolu- | rage you still more to abound in works of 
tion, that you and your “house will serve the | kindness and good-will, by reminding you of | 
Lord. Therefore be careful not to keep in| the gracious promise of God, who has de- | 
your house any that are openly profane and | | clared, that he ‘ who giveth to the poor lend- 
scandalous; and let God be solemnly wor- ‘eth to the Lord,’ and ‘that even a cup of cold | 
shipped twice a day by yourself and family ; ;| water shall not fail of its reward. 
and set them a good example, and say to! ‘And now, my lord, I fear that I may tire | 
them, as Gideon did to his men in another | you with tedious rules, and therefore take my 
case, ‘look on me, and do likewise.’ Be | leave; earnestly, however, entreating you that | 
often in the profitable work of self-examina- you will always conclude the day with prayer, | 
tion. Be not a stranger at home, but often | and not to give sleep to your eyes, nor slum- | 
say, as did St. Augustine, ‘Lord, make me| ber to your eyelids, till you have called your- | 
to know thee and myself.” You will find|self to an account for the various mercies | 
that this admirable practice will enable you | 'which you have received, that you may praise | 
to discover what sin is the most predominant, | God for them. Therefore, every day make | 
and in what virtue you are peculiarly de- | your peace with God, remembering that many 
ficient. Remember, my lord, that the best | have shut their eyes in a healthy sleep, and | 
gardens must frequently be weeded, or else | yet waked in another world. 
they will soon be overrun. Meditation is a| ‘ My lord, I have now done. You faith-| 
profitable duty. I would have you, there-| fully promised me that you would practise 
fore, often meditate on the insignificance and | these rules, which promise 1 must beg you to 
transitory nature of this world’s glories. | perform, and then I shall be much satisfied ;| 
Young as you are, you have seen such/for I assure you that I am so much your 
strange revolutions as are sufficient to con-| friend as to desire, with great earnestness, 
vince you that there is nothing certain in|the welfare of your soul. And, indeed, all 
this life, and that all is vanity and vexation | | professions of friendship are but empty ones, 
of spirit. God has in our age cast contempt | if they do not, to the extent of their power, 
upon princes, and stained all “the glory of hu-|aim and design to render our friends eter- 
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‘since I left the banks of the Nile. 





man excellency, to make us cease to put con-| nally happy, which I beseech you to believe 
fidence in man, whose breath is in his nostrils, | is the earnest desire of 

for wherein is he to be accounted of. Some- “ Your affectionate friend, 

times also consider the shortness of life, and “ Warwick.” 





FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY, 
PETRA. 


From “ Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petra, and the 
Holy Land. By an American 


Before daybreak the next morning we had 


struck our tent, and sending it and the other 
baggage by another route, the sheik bein 


afraid to take any thing with us that might 


5 
tempt the Bedouins, and les ving behind us 


several of our men, the sheik, his brother, 
three Arabs, Paul, and myself, with nothing 
but what we had on, and provisions for one 
day, started for Wady Moussa and the city 
of Petra. Our course was a continued ascent. 
I have found it throughout difficult to give 
any description which can impart to the 
reader a distinct idea of the wild and deso- 
late scenes presented among these mountain- 


|ous deserts. [I have been too in so many of 


the same general nature, that particular ones 
do not present themselves to my mind now, 
with the force and distinctness of perfoct re- 
collection. I remember, however, that the 
mountains were barren, solitary, and desolate, 
and that as we ascended, their aspect became 
more and more wild and rugged, and rose to 
grandeur and sublimity. 1 remember, too, 
that among these arid wastes of crumbling 
rock there were beautiful streams, gushing 
out from the sides of the mountains; and 
sometimes small valleys, where the green 
grass, and shrubs, and bushes, were putting 
forth in early spring; and that altogether I 
saw among the stony mountains of Arabia 
Petrea more verdure than I had observed 
I remem- 
ber, moreover, that the ascent was difficult ; 
that our camels toiled laboriously, and that 
even our sure-footed Arabian horses often 
slipped upon the steep and rugged path. 
Once the sheik and myself, being in advance 
of the rest, sat down upon an eminence which 
| overlooked, on one side, a range of wild and 
_ barren mountains, and on the other, the dreary 
valley of El Ghor ; above us was the venerable 


summit of Mount Hor; and near us a stone 


blackened with smoke, and surrounded by 
fragments of bones, showing the place where 
the Arabs had sacrificed sheep to the prophet 
| Aaron. 

Petra, the excavated city, the long lost 
capital of Edom, in the Scriptures and pro- 
| fane writings, in every language in which its 
name occurs, signifies a rock; and through 
the shadows of its early history, we learn 
that its inhabitants lived in natural clefts or 
excavations made in the solid rock. Desolate 


|as it now is, weshave reason to believe that 


it goes back to the time of Esau, “ the father 


| of Edom ;” that princes and dukes, eight suc- 


cessive kings, and again a long line of dukes, 
dwelt there before any king “ reigned over 
Israel ;” and we recognise it from the earliest 
ages, as the central point to which came the 
caravans, from the interior of Arabia, Persia, 
and India, laden with all the precious com- 
modities of the East, and from which these 
commodities were distributed through Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, and all the countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean, even ‘T'yre and 
Sidon deriving their purple and dyes from 


Petra. Eight hundred years before Christ, 
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THE FRIEND. 





Amaziah, the king of Judea, “ slew of Edom 
in the valley of salt ten thousand, and took 
Selah (the Hebrew name of Petra) by war.’ 
Three hundred years after the last of the 
prophets, and nearly a century before the 
Christian era, the king of Arabia issued from 
his palace at Petra, at the head of fifty thou- 
sand men, horse and foot, entered Jerusalem, 
and, uniting with the Jews, pressed the siege 
of the Temple, which was only raised by the 
advance of the Romans; and in the beginning 
of the second century, though its independence 
was lost, Petra was still the capital of a Roman 
province. After that time it rapidly declined ; 
its history became more and more obscure ; for 
more than a thousand years it was completely 
lost to the civilized world; and until its dis- 
covery by Burckhardt, in 1812, except to the 
wandering Bedouins its very site was unknown. 
And this was the city at whose door I now 
stood. In a few words, this ancient and ex- 
traordinary city is situated within a natural 
amphitheatre of two or three miles in circum- 
ference, encompassed on all sides by rugged 
mountains, five or six hundred feet in height. 
The whole of this area is now a waste of 
ruins, dwelling houses, palaces, temples, and 
triumphal arches, all prostrate together in 
undistinguishable confusion. ‘The sides of the 
mountains are cut smooth in a perpendicular 
direction, and filled with long and continued 
ranges of dwelling houses, temples, and tombs, 
excavated with vast labour out of the solid 


presentations, as I thought, of the only per-|city; and at the extreme end was a large 
sons who had given any account of this|open space, with a powerful body of light 
’| wonderful entrance. Contrary too to their| thrown down upon it, and exhibiting in one 
experience, there was not a creature to dis-|full view the fac ade of a beautiful temple, 
pute our passage—we passed along the stream | hewn out of the rock, with rows of Corinthian 
down into the area, and no man came to op-|columns and ornaments, standing out fresh 
pose us. We moved to the extreme end of|and clear as if but yesterday from the hands 
the area, and when in the act of dismounting ‘of the scuiptor. The whole temple, its co- 
at the foot of the rock on which stood the | lumns, ornaments, porticoes, and porches, are 
temple that had constantly faced us, we saw |cut out from, and form part of the solid rock; 
one solitary Arab straggling along without and this rock, at the foot of which the temple 
any apparent object ; a mere wanderer among | stands like a mere point, towers several hun- 
the ruins; and it is not an uninteresting fact, | dred feet above, its face cut smooth to the 
that this poor Bedouin was the only living be- | |very su mmit, and the top ae wild and 
ing we saw in the desolate city of Petra. | miss shapen as nature made it. The whole 
1 again asked the sheik for the other en-| | area in front of the temple is wah an acre 
trance, and he again told me there was none;j in extent, enclosed on all sides except at the 
but I could not believe him, and set out to| narrow entrance, and an opening to the left 
look for it myself. In front of the great|of the temple, which leads into the area of 
temple, the pride and beauty of Petra, of|the city by a pass through perpendicular 
which more hereafter, I saw a narrow open-| rocks, five or six hundred feet in height. 
ing in the recks. A fuil stream of water was) Ascending several broad steps, we entered 
gushing through it, and filling up the whole | under a colonnade of four Corinthian columns, 
mouth of the passage. Mounted on the shoul- | about thirty-five feet high, into a large cham- 
ders of one of my Bedouins, I got him to| ber of some fifty feet square, and twenty-five 
carry me through the swollen stream at the| fect high. The interior is perfectly plain; on 
mouth of the opening, and set me down on a| each of the three sides is a small chamber for 
dry place a little above, whence I began to|the reception of the dead; and on the back 
pick my way, occasionally taking to the shoul-| wall of the innermost chamber I saw the 
ders of my follower, and continued to advance |names of Messrs. Legh, Banks, Irby, and 
more than a mile. I was, beyond all perad-| Mangles, of Laborde and Linant, and two 
venture, in the great entrance; there could| Englishmen, and an Italian, and two or three 
be no two such, and I should have gone on others, probably attendants. 
rock ; and while their summits present nature | to the extreme end of the ravine, but my Be-| These were the only names recorded in the 
in her wildest and most savage form, their|douin suddenly refused me the further use of| temple; and, besides Burckhardt, no other 
bases are adorned with all the beauty of} hisshoulders. While I was hesitating, another | traveller had ever reached it. I was the first 
architecture and art, with columns and porti-| of my men came running up, and shortly af-| American who had ever been there. Many 
coes, and pediments, and ranges of corridors,|ter him Paul and the sheik, breathless with | of my countrymen, probably, as was the case 
enduring as the mountains out of which they | haste, and crying in low gutturals, “ El| with me, have never known the existence of 
are hewn, and fresh as if the work of a gene- Arab! El Arab "—the Arabs! I had heard | such a city. 
ration scarcely yet gone by. so much of El Arab that I had become nerv-| Leaving the temple, and the open area on 
Nothing can be finer than the immense |ous. It was like the cry of Delilah in the| which it fronts, and following the stream, we 
rocky rampart which encloses the city. | ears of the sleeping Samson, “ The Philistines | entered another defile much ‘broader than the 
Strong, firm, and immovable as nature itself, | be upon thee.” At the other end of the ravine | first, on each side of which were ranges of 
it seems to deride the walls of cities, and the | was an encampment of the El Alouins; and| tombs, with sculptured doors and columns: ‘ 
puny fortifications of skilful engineers. The | the sheik having due regard to my communi-|and on the, left in the bosom of the mountain, 
only access is by clambering over this wall | cation about money matters, had shunned this | hewn out of the solid rock, is a large theatre, 
of stone, practicable only in one place, or by | entrance to avoid bringing upon me this horde | circular in form, the pillars in front fallen, and 
an entrance the most extraordinary that na-| of tribute-gatherers for a participation in the | | containing thirty-three rows of seats capable 
ture, in her wildest freaks, has ever framed. | spoils. I turned toward the city ; and it was| of containing more than 3000 persons. Above 
The loftiest portals ever raised by the hands | now that I began to feel the powerful and in- | | the corridor was a range of doors opening to 
of man, the proudest monuments of architec- | delible impression that must be produced on| chambers in the rocks, the seats of the princes 
tural skill and daring, sink into insignificance | entering, through this mountainous passage, | and wealthiest inhabitants of Petra, and not 
by the comparison ; unfortunately T did not | the excavated city of Petra. unlike a row of private boxes in a modern 
enter by this door, but by clambering over For about two miles it lies between high | theatre. 
the mountains at the other end; and when I|and precipitous ranges of rocks, from five| ‘The whole theatre is at this day in such a 
stood upon the summit of the mountain, though | hundred to a thousand feet in height, standing | state of preservation, that if the tenants of 
I looked down upon the vast area filled with | as if torn asunder by some great convulsion, the tombs around could once more rise into 
ruined buildings and heaps of rubbish, and | and barely wide enough for two horsemen to | life, they might take their old places on its 
saw the mountain sides cut away so as to| pass abreast. A swelling stream rushes be- | seats, and listen to the declamation of their 
form a level surface, and presenting long | tween them; the summits are wild and broken; | favourite player. To me the stillness of a 
ranges of doors in successive tiers or stories, | in some places overhanging the opposite sides, | ruined city is no where so impressive as when 
the dwelling and burial places of a people long | casting the darkness of t night upon the narrow | sitting on the steps of its theatre; once 
since passed away ; and though immediately defile ; then receding and forming an opening | thron red with the gay and pleasure-sceking, 
before me was the excavated front of a large above, through w hich a strong ray of light is but now given up to solitude and desolation. 
and beautiful temple, I was disappointed. thrown down and illuminates with the ‘blaze | Day after day these seats had been filled, and 
I had read the unpublished descriptions of | of day the frightful chasm below. Wild fig | the now silent rocks had echved to the ap- 
Captains Irby and Mangles. Several times | trees, oleanders, and ivy, were growing out of plauding shcnts of thousands ; and little could 
the sheik had told me, in the most positive | the rocky sides of the ‘cliffs, hundreds of feet! an ancient Edomite imagine that a solitary 
manner, that there was no other entrance;|above our heads; the eagle was screaining | stranger, from a then unknown world, would 
and I was moved to indignation at the mar-| above us; all along were the open doors of | one day be wandering among the ruins of his 
vellous and exaggerated, not to say false, re-| tombs, forming the great necropolis of the| proud and wonderful city, meditating upon 
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the fate of a race that has for ages passed | for a moment the stillness of the desolate city 
away. Where are ye, inhabitants of this| by the report of my gun. 

desolate city? ye who once sat on the seats; ll around the theatre in the sides of the 
of this theatre,—the young, the high-born, the | mountains were ranges of tombs: and directly 
beautiful, and brave; who once rejoiced in | opposite they rose in tiers one above another. 
your riches and power, and lived as if there | ‘Though I had no small experience in exploring 
was no grave; where are ye now! Even the | catacombs and tombs, these were so different 


} 
j 






and the miserable Arab who now roams over 
the land cannot appreciate or understand the 
works of its ancient inhabitants. In summer 
he cultivates the few valleys in which seed 
will grow, and in the winter makes his habita. 
tion in the tombs; and stimulated by vague 


and exaggerated traditionary notions of the 
very tombs whose open doors are stretching | from any | had seen that I found it difficult | greatness and wealth of the people who have 
away in long ranges before the eyes of the | to distinguish the habitations of the living from | gone before him, his barbarous hand is raised 
wondering traveller, cannot reveal the mys- | the chambers of the dead. But some were clear-| against the remaining monuments of their 
tery of your doom: your dry bones are gone; | ly tombs, for there were pits in which the dead | arts; and as he breaks to atoms the scul 
the robber has invaded your graves, and | had been laid; and others were as clearly dwell-|tured stone, he expects to gather up their 
your very ashes have been swept away to/| ings, being without a place for the deposite of} long hidden treasures. 
make room for the wandering Arab of the | the dead. One of these last particularly attract-| We ascended the valley, and rising to the 
desert. | ed my attention. It consisted of one large cham-| summit of the rocky rampart, it was almost 
But we need not stop at the days when a | ber, having on one side, at the foot of the wall, | dark when we found ourselves opposite a range 
gay population were crowding to this theatre. | a stone bench about one foot high, and two or of tombs in the suburbs of the city. Here 
In the earliest periods of recorded time, long | three broad, in form like the divans in the| we dismounted; and selecting from among 
before this theatre was built, and long before | East at the present day; at the other end were| them one which from its finish and dimen. 
the tragic muse was known, a great city stood | several small apartments hewn out of the rock, | sions, must have been the last abode of some 
here. When Esau, having sold bis birthright | with partition walls left between them like | wealthy Edomite, we prepared to pass the 
for a mess of pottage, came to his portion |stalls in a stable, and these had probably been| night within its walls—and seldom has the 
among the mountains of Seir; and Edom, the sleeping apartments of the different mem-| pampered tenant of a palace laid down with 
growing in power and strength, became pre- | bers of the family ; the mysteries of bars and | greater satisfaction upon his canopied bed, 
sumptuous and haughty, until in her pride, | bolts, of folding doors and third stories, being | than I did upon the stony floor of this tomb 
when Israel prayed a passage through her | unknown in the days of the ancient Edomites. in Petra. In the front part of it was a large 
country, Edom said unto Israel, ‘Thou shalt |There were no paintings or decorations of} chamber, about twenty-five feet square and 
not pass by me, lest I come out against thee any kind within the chamber; but the rock/ten feet high; and behind this was another 
with the sword.” out of which it was hewn, like the whole stony | of smaller dimensions, furnished with recep- 
Amid all the terrible denunciations against | rampart which encircled the city, was of a/|tacles for the dead, not arranged after the 
the land of Idumea, “ her cities and the in-| peculiarity and heauty that I never saw else-| manner of shelves extending along the wall, as 
habitants thereof,” this proud city among the | where, being a dark ground with veins of|in the catacombs I had scen in Italy and 
rocks, doubtless for its extraordinary sins, | white, blue, red, purple, and sometimes scar-| Egypt, but cut lengthwise in the rock, like 
was always marked as a subject of extraordi- | let and light orange, running through it in| ovens, so as to admit the insertion of the body 
nary vengeance. “I have sworn by myself| rainbow streaks; and within the chambers, | with the feet foremost. 
saith the Lord, that Bozrah (the strong or | where there had been no exposure to the ac-}_ My plans for the morrow being all arranged, 
fortified city) shall become a desolation, a re- | tion of the elements, the freshness and beauty the Bedouins stretched themselves out in the 
proach, and a waste, and a curse, and all the | of the colours in which these waving lines| outer chamber, while I went within; and 
cities thereof shall be a perpetual waste. Lo,| were drawn, gave an effect scarcely inferior! seeking out a tomb as far back as I could 
I will make thee small among the heathen, | to that of the paintings in the tombs of the | find, I crawled in feet first and found myself 
and despised among men. ‘Thy terribleness | kings at Thebes. From its high and com-| very much in the condition of a man buried 
hath deceived thee and the pride of thy heart, | manding position, and the unusual finish of] alive. But never did a man go to his tomb 
oh thou that dwellest in the clefts of the|the work, this house, if it so may be called,| with so much satisfaction as I felt. I was very 
rocks, that holdest the height of the hill;|had no doubt been the residence of one who | tired ; the night was cold, and here I was 
though thou shouldst make thy nest as high | had strutted his hour of brief existence among | completely sheltered. I had just roum to turn 
as the eagle, I will bring thee down from | the wealthy citizens of Petra. In front was; round; and the worthy old Edomite for whom 
thence, saith the Lord.” ‘They shall calla large table of rock forming a sort of court | the tomb was made, never slept in it more 
the nobles therof to the kingdom, but none | for the excavated dwelling, where probably, | quietly than I did. Little did he imagine 
shall be there, and all the princes shall be | year after year, in this beautiful climate, the | that his bones would one day be scattered to 
nothing ; and thorns shall come up in her | Edomite of old sat under the gathering shades | the winds, and a straggling American and a 
palaces, nettles and brambles in the fortresses | of evening, sometimes looking down upon the | horde of Bedouins, born and living thousands 
thereof, and it shall be a habitation for dragons, | congregated thousands and the stirring scenes | of miles from each other, would be sleeping 
and a court for owls.” jin the theatre beneath or beyend upon the | quietly in his tomb, alike ignorant and care- 
{ would that the skeptic could stand, as 1 | palaces and dwellings in the area of the then | less of him for whom it was built. 
did, among the ruins of this city among the | populous city. 
rocks, and there open the sacred ier Perfect as has been the fulfilment of pro- | Paper from Beet-root.—In France, a coarse 
@read the words of the inspired penman, written | phecy in regard to this desolate city, in no one | eowa einer in manniaterel frees the eatin 
when this desolate place was one of the great- | particular has its truth been more awfully veri- | of the aie tater tt ee ee 
est cities in the world. I see the scoff ar-| fied than in the complete destruction of its| h ae - oe ee Caeeaarrae eae 
. paar ee. a ; } ei | has been extracted ; and it is intended also to 
rested, his cheek pale, his lips quivering, and | inhabitants—in the extermination of the race | establish f he % 
his heart quaking with fear, as the ruined | of the Edomites. Inthe same day and by the| “>” 'S" 3 P@per manu ee eee 
2 5 Ver zm or apa | root sugar refinery now erecting at Thames 
city cries out to him in a voice loud and | voice of the same prophets, came the separate |p ak Cicieiecsiiiien Nat Hist 
powerful as that of one risen from the dead ; /cenunciations against the descendants of Is- | ee eee 
though he would not believe Moses and the! rael and Esau, declaring against both a com- 
prophets, he believes the handwriting of God | plete change of their temporal! condition ; and | Gentine. cs, Gets tie Ss at Oe ee 
himself, in the desolation and eternal riun | while the Jews have been dispersed in every Sniakie Saceuanzs, ia the 76th year of his age. Siem 
around him. ,|country under heaven, and are still in every | and unmoved in his attachment to the doctrines of 
We sat on the steps of the theatre and|land, a separate and unmixed people, “ the | Christianity and to the principles of the religious So- 
made our noonday meal; our driuk was from | Edomites have been cut off for ever, and there | ciety of Friends, he held fast his integrity and con- 
the pure stream that rolled at our feet. Paul | is not any remaining of the house of Esau.” fidence during the varied and accumulated difficulties 
: . 1s : 1 attending on the late separation, and we humbly hope 
and myself were alone. We scared the par-; ‘ Wisdom has departed from Teman, and 


; ; that he has through adorable mercy received the end 
tridge before us as we ascended, and | broke | understanding out of the mount of Esau ;” | of his faith,—the salvation of his soul. 
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Society of Friends—Slavery, and the Slave 
Trade. 
(Concluded from page 278.) 

1796. Respecting the slave trade though 
we have no good tidings to proclaim, we feel 
unwilling to pass it over in silence. As a 
body we have been amongst the first to ex- 
pose its turpitude ; and although it doth not 
appear to be our duty to take any public step 
as the advocates of this degraded class of our 
fellow creatures, we still continue to view the 
commerce with unremitting abhorrence, and 
we much desire that no one, once touched 
with a sense of their complicated wo, may 
suffer its being thus dreadfully protracted to 
efface the impression from his memory or 
sympathy from his heart. 

1798. Among other concerns of Friends 
oa the continent, that for the violated rights 
of our fellow men of the African race still 
continues. Our meeting for sufferings here, 
also, lately presented in the name of the So- 
ciety a third petition to the house of com-| 
mons, on the subject of the British traffic in | 
the persons of men. Its failure of success is 
well known; but we see no reason to be dis-| 
couraged from again becoming public advo- 
cates of the Africans, when a sense of duty 
shall open the way. 

1801. We learn that the government of 
the United States has made such additions to 
the law heretofore passed for the abolition of 
the slave trade, as to afford a rational prospect | 
that the iniquitous traffic will be done away in 
those states. 

1805. On the American continent, our 
Friends appear, in their collective capacity, to 
be steadily pursuing the path of apprehended 
duty, in the cause of righteousness; and amidst 
all the discouragement which they, as well as! 
we in this land, have met with, from cruel | 
avarice, in pleading the cause of the oppressed 
Africans, it still lies near to their hearts, and | 
a firm, forcible, yet cool remonstrance in be- | 
half of that people, has been, not long since, | 
presented to the general legislative body of| 
the American states. The dismal subject of | 
the slave trade, the source of accumulating | 
misery to Africa, of accumulating guilt to| 
Britain, and of continued reproach to the | 
holy. religion, which, in common with our 
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tention afresh to the sufferings of the Afri-| ject of the continuance of slavery in the Bri- 
cans, and spoke of the continuance of the|tish colonies, has again occupied our attention. 
cruel slave trade as of an accumulation of! A deep conviction of the extent and enormity 
misery and guilt. How then do we now re-| of the evil, and of its utter inconsistency with 
joice in having to proclaim that this torrent} the purity and righteousness of the Christian 
of iniquity is arrested in its progress; that an/ religion, has Jed this meeting, with great 
important restriction of the trade has taken unanimity, to direct that a petition be pre- 
place; that the annual enslaving of thousands | sented to the legislature to convey our feel- 
is prevented; and that the prospect again ings on the subject. And we desire that 
opens, with increased brightness, of a termina- | Friends every where may embrace such op- 
tion to the wrongs of Africa. portunities as occur, in their intercourse with 
1818. Our brethren in the state of Ohio, | others, to promote a just and correct view of 
although themselves removed from the scene | the rights of the enslaved. 
of slavery, have, after the example of those 1830. The continuance of slavery in the 
in Pennsylvania, thought right to address aj British colonies, and of the slave trade under 
memorial to their general government, on be-| foreign governments, has impressed us with 
half of the African race, who in various parts|deep and renewed sorrow. We have also 
of the United States are kidnapped, and in-| earnestly desired that our legislature may 
volved in the miseries of lawless violence. proceed in mitigating the severity of the 
1820. By epistles from America, we find| criminal code of our beloved country, and 
that the welfare of their Indian neighbours, | thus make its laws more conformable to the 
and the rights of the injured African race, are | Christian religion. We would encourage our 
still dear to our Friends on the other side of| members individually to take part with their 
the Atlantic, and that, as favourable oppor-/| fellow countrymen in the efforts which are 
tunities occur, they are publicly advocating | now making for the removal of these evils; 
the cause of justice and mercy. we desire that they may act with energy and 
1822. ‘The cruelties and horrors of the} perseverance, yet with that love and respect 
slave trade have at this time deeply interested | towards all men, and more especially towards 
our feelings. We have heard with sorrow) our rulers, which becomes our profession as 
that this trade, with all its attendant evils| Christians. At the same time, we feel an 
and miseries, is still pursued, by the subjects | affectionate solicitude that they may not be 
of foreign powers, to a very great extent. As| unduly anxious as to the fruit of their exer- 
a testimony of our belief that it is a disgrace} tions; but constantly bear in mind, that in 
to any people professing the Christian name,| whatever way we may be engaged in the 
we have been engaged to issue an address to| cause of Christ, that cause is not ours but 
the inhabitants of Europe on the iniquity of| his. It is for us to be found in a meek and 
the traffic. We recommend the unhappy vic- | quiet spirit, endeavouring to do our duty, and 
tims of it to your continued pity and com-| thus to fill up the measure of usefulness de- 
miseration, and we desire that the minds of| signed for us by our heavenly Father. 
Friends may be frequently exercised in secret} 1833. In former epistles, we have had 
before the Lord, not only on their behalf, but | occasion to express ourselves in language of 
for those who, by pursuing this odious traffic, | commiseration, and even in terms of discou- 
are doing violence to all law, both moral and} ragement, on the long continued oppression 
divine, and are increasing their guilt to an/of the slaves in the colonies of the British 
alarming extent in the sight of a merciful but| empire. In the course of the last two years, 
righteous God. ‘our fellow countrymen, of various religious 
1827. It has been very acceptable to find| denominations, have co-operated, with in- 
that our brethren on the other side of the} creased zeal in advocating the cause of the 
Atlantic are in various places alive to the | oppressed. The righteousness of the law of 
enormities of slavery; and diligent in their| Christ has been pleaded as an unanswerable 
endeavours to expose the iniquity of the in-| argument for the total extinction of slavery. 


countrymen, we profess, has claimed our | ternal slave trade, carried on in the southern 1834. Slavery has long been a subject of 


sympathy in this inceting ; and we desire our 
Friends may be individually prompt to entcr- 


| 


and southwestern states of the Union. The! correspondence and common interest between 
desolating and widely-extended effects of this| us and our brethren in North America. Our 


tain for these our fellow men the sensations | dreadful traffic; whether we turn our atien-| sympathy is afresh excited for them on re- 
of pity, which on various occasions may arise.| tion to Africa, to America and the West | flecting upon their situation, more especially 
Where, Friends, shall we find a juster cause | India islands, or other parts of the globe, are| in the slave states; and also, upon the condi- 


of regret, than to see a nation professing 
Christianity, pouring forth from her harbours 
numerous equipments, not designed to im- 
prove and exalt, but to degrade, enslave, and 
consign to misery, those very nations, to 
which, in recompense for ages of injury and 
insult, she owes the benefits of brotherly kind- 
ness and Christian example. 

1806. Now, beloved brethren, a subject, 
a deeply interesting subject, hath intervened 
among our deliberations on the state of our 
society ; and its long felt importance induces 
us to suffer it here also to interrupt the cur- 
rent of our Christian counsel. No longer 
siace than the last year we excited your at- 


| indeed enormous and mournfully distressing. | tion of the slaves and the free people of co- 
Much remains to be done before this foul dis-|lour. On considering the privations of this 
grace is removed from the Christian name ;| last mentioned class, that even in those states 
but we are comforted in believing that, not|of North America where slavery does not 
only in this country, but elsewhere, the cause | exist, there are very few of them who parti- 
of the oppressed is gaining ground; and as! cipate in the common rights of citizens, we 
its advocates continue to labour with zeal and| should rejoice to hear that these unrighteous 
perseverance in the spirit of the gospel, we} distinctions were wholly done away; and we 
entertain no doubt that they will have fresh | earnestly desire that the Lord may be pleased, 
cause to rejoice ; and that, ultimately, slavery|in his great mercy, to open a way for the 
with the vices resulting from it, will be un-} peaceable extinction of slavery in the United 
known, amongst the subjects of those govern-| States. And may our dear ‘Friends in that 
meats where the pure and just precepts of} country be enabled, in the light of Christ, to 
Christianity are professed. see the part which they have to take in urging 
1828. The important and affecting sub-| the adoption of sound Christian measures, for 
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the removal of this load of guilt from their | for their portable size, and beautiful type and | bers of our religious Society capable of read- 


land. finish. 
The following was uttered at the Philadel-| It may not be improper in this place 





ing who do not own a copy of the Bible or 
to | Testament. 


phia Yearly Meeting, in 1758, by that emi-|say, that notwithstanding the variety of edi-| One says, there are a great many that can 

nent labourer in the cause of freedom, John/|tions of the Holy Scriptures in the market, | read that have not got a Bible. 

Woolman. May every individual deeply pon-| the Reference Bible published by this Asso-| Another, that there are about 700 mem. 

der the truths they contain : ciation, continues to maintain its credit, and | bers capable of reading, who do not own a 
“My mind is often led to consider the| cal! forth the voluntary approval and prefer-| copy; their income is insufficient to supply 

purity of the Divine Being, and the justice of|ence of many persons of different religious | them. 


his judgments; and herein my soul is covered | denominations. 


with awfulness. Many slaves on this conti-| The stock of Bibles and Testaments at the 


| In another, there are several hundred ca- 
pable of reading who do not own a copy; 


nent are oppressed, and their cries have | depository on the Ist instant, was in sheets| their income is not sufficient to supply them. 
reached the ears of the Most High. Such /| 475 school Bibles, octavo; 1374 24mos ; 725 Within the limits of one, there are probably 
are the purity and certainty of his judgments | Reference Bibles; 1212 duodecimo Testa- | 250 families who have not a Reference Bible, 
that he cannot be partial in our favour. In|ments and 842 24mo; bound, 80 school | and it would take about 300 school Bibles to 
infinite love and goodness, he hath opened| Bibles, 8vo, 114 24mo; 250 Reference | supply our schools; the circumstances of most 


our understanding from one time to another,| Bibles; 194 12mo Testaments, and 





771 | of the members are very limited. 


concerning our duty to this people; and it is|24mo, making a total of 3018 Bibles, and| Of another, there are a considerable num- 


not a time for delay. Should we now be | 3019 Testaments on hand. 


| ber of families that have not Reference Bibles, 


sensible of what he requires of us,andthrough| Cash received during the year as follows,|and they have about 400 families, and 85 


a respect for the private interest of some per- | viz. 
sons, or through a regard to some friendships| From the auxiliary within the li- 





which do not stand upon an immutable founda-|_ mits of New England Yearly 

tion, neglect to do our duty in firmness and} Meeeting . . . - « « « $ 57 
constancy, still waiting for some extraordi-| From auxiliaries do. New York do. 238 
nary means to bring about their deliverance,| do. do. do. Philada. do. 223 
it may be by terrible things in righteousness| do. do. do. N.Carolinado. 23 
God may answer us in this matter.” | do. do. do. Ohio do. 70 


a do. do. do. Indiana do. 265 
At a meeting of the “Bible Association of| Total from auxiliaries on account, $877 
Friends in America, held fourth month, | From sales of Bibles and Testaments, 766 
17th, 1837. From annual and life subscribers, 
The annual report of the board of managers| donations from auxiliaries and in- 
and the account of the treasurer were read,| dividuals, from booksellers and 
and although it thereby appears that less has! thers on account, and from other 
been done than in any former year, the ma-| Sources, including a legacy of 
nagers are encouraged to persevere in their) $500, . . . . . + - + 2,709 
labours ; and auxiliary associations are urged Balance on hand last year, . 797 
to renewed exertions in obtaining the funds} ; J ; s 
necessary for supplying those distant mem- | Making the total receipts, including _ ? 
bers of our Society who are destitute of the| the above balance, $5,151 
sacred volume. 
ne Within the same period, the pay- 
To the Bible Association of Friends in| ments have been, for paper, print- 
America. | ing, binding, rent, insurance, sa- 
it | lary of agent, and incidental ex- 
THE MANAGERS REPORT, | SOR, +. 0 -s 0 ey + &.) ROD 
That within the past year 1303 Bibles and | Appropriated to the sinking fund, 1,164 
1425 Testaments have been issued from the | Paid in exchanging plates for school 
depository, of which, 390 Bibles and 193) Bible, . . ...... 602 
‘Testaments have been ordered by auxiliaries, | 


and 225 Bibles and 453 Testaments deposited Total disbursements within the year, 4,527 


with auxiliaries and agents for sale on ac-| 
count of this Association; 145 Bibles and Leaving a balance in the treasury of $624 





parts of families; about 400 members of our 
Society capable of reading who do not own a 
|copy; their income is insufficient to supply 
50 | the wants of Friends; but thirty-three mem- 
78 | bers of the auxiliary. 
14| In one, there are 200 members who do not 
00 | own a copy. 
00; Another says, there are about fifty-five 
15 | families, and fifteen individuals, that have not 

'a Reference Bible; 260 children and adults 
57 | that can read, that are not supplied with a 
98 | copy; their income is not sufficient to supply 
| them. 
| Inone, the number of members are 640, 
and 263 persons capable of reading who have 
‘not a Bible. 

In another, there are 470 members of our 
58 | Society capable of reading, who do not own 
31 | a copy of the Bible. 

The funds placed at our disposal for the 
gratuitous distribution of the Holy Scriptures 
44) by a few auxiliary associations, have been 

‘again replenished and again drawn upon, dur- 

jing the past year. It will be a satisfaction 

to know that the Bibles and Testaments thus 
| distributed have, as far as heard from, been 
| gratefully received. 
02; An account has been opened in our books, 
40 |under the title of “ Individual Donations,” 
|and a small beginning made to this fund ; in- 
62 | tended, alike with that furnished by auxilia- 
| ries, to be appropriated to supply the Bible 
04 to those in limited circumstances. It is much 
to be desired that the attention of Friends 
40 | every where should be directed to its increase. 





170 Testaments have been delivered to aux-| The fund for the purchase of the building,; Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
iliaries for gratuitous distribution, or to be| has been increased during the year $2,197 | Board of Managers. 


sold at a very low price, at their discretion ; | 29 cents, and amounted on the 28th of second | 
and 543 Bibles and 609 Testaments sold to| month last, to $12,729 05 nearly all of which | 


booksellers and others. |is invested in good securities, bearing interest. | 
An edition of 1000 copies of the 12mo| Some further additions have been made to| 


Jpun Ricuarpson, Sec’ry. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 12th, 1837. 


Testament has been printed during the year. |the Biblical Library, the increase of which | VEGETABLE INSTINCT. 


The new pocket or school Bible, the plates | we would recommend to the attention of the! 


Instinct is a particular disposition or ten- 


for which were not completed at the time of| succeeding board, believing that by a careful dency in a living being to embrace, without 
making the last report, has since been pub- selection of books it may grow to be valuable | deliberation or reflection, the means of self- 


lished; two editions of 1000 copies of the | for reference, as an o 
Old and New Testaments, and 1000 of the | curiosity. 


bject of more than mere preservation, and to perform, on particular 


| occasions, such other actions as are required 


New to be bound separately, have been! Reports have been received from twenty-| by its economy, without having any percep- 


printed, and a third edition ordered and in| 
progress. A considerable number of these, | facts have been collected: 


both Bibles and Testaments, have been sold to | One auxiliary states that it is believed | operations. 
subscribers and others, and are well esteemed | that there are within their limits 300 mem- jinstance of t 


one auxiliaries, from which the following | tion for what end or purpose it acts, or any 


\idea of the utility and advantage of its own 
Climbing plants afford a curious 
his instinctive economy. Some 
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of these having very slender stems, cannot, | 
like most other plants, grow of themselves in 
a perpendicular direction; but in order to 
compensate for this incapacity, nature has 
given them the power of moving or twining 
their branches and tendrils different ways, | 
until they generally meet with a tree or some | 
other body on which to climb, or attach them- | 
selves; and when a tendril has laid hold of a 
support, it coils up and draws the stem after 
it. 

Trees and other vegetables have likewise 
the power of direeting their roots for procur- 
ing nourishment ;—for instance, a tree grow- 
ing near a ditch, will be found to direct its} 
roots straight downwards, on the side next 
the ditch, until they reach the ground below | 
it, when they will throw off fibres underneath, 
and ramify like the root on the other side of 
the tree. Some curious examples of this kind 
of instinct are related by Lord Kames, among | 
which is the following. ‘ A quantity of fine 
compost for flowers happened to be laid at the 
foot of a full grown elm, where it lay neglected | 
three or four years ; when moved, in order to 
be carried off, a network of elm fibres spread | 
through the whole heap; and no fibres had | 
before appeared at the surface of the ground.” 

Many flowers also fold up their leaves on 
the approach of rain, or in cold cloudy wea- 
ther, and unfold them again when cheered 
by the reanimating influence of the sun. This 
is remarkably exemplified in the convolvulus 
arvensis, anagallis arvensis, and many others, | 
but more particularly in the last, whence it| 
has been called the poor man’s weather-glass. 

In Watson’s Chemical Essays also, it is 
stated that trefoil, wood-sorrel, mountain ebo- | 
ny, the African marigold, and many others, 
are so regular in folding up their leaves be- 
fore rainy weather, that these motions have | 
been considered as a kind of instinct similar 
to that of ants.— Tupper on the Probability of 
Sensation in Vegetables. 

Some plants open their petals to receive 








rain, others avoid it; some contract at the! 
approach of a storm, others on the approach | 
of night; while some expand and blossom) 


only to the evening air. | 


down the side of the wall, till they reached 
the ground at the distance of ten feet. When 
they. had succeeded in this attempt, the upper 
roots no longer shot oyt fibres, but united in 
one; and shoots vigorously sprung up from 
the root which had succeeded in reaching the 
earth. 

The Island of St. Lucia presents a still 
more curious phenomenon in the animal 
flower. This organization lives in a large 
basin, the water of which is brackish. It is 
more brilliant than the marigold, which it 
resembles. But when the hand is extended 
towards it, it recoils, and retires like a snail 
into the water. It is supposed to live on the 


spawn of fish. 


In Java grows a plant, the Nepenthes dis- 
tillatoria, remarkable for having a small ve- 
getable bag attached to the base of its leaves. 
This bag is covered with a lid which moves 
on a strong fibre, answering the purpose of a 
hinge. When dews rise, or rains descend, 
this lid opens ; when the bag is saturated, the 
lid falls and closes so tightly, that no evapo- 
ration can take place. ‘The moisture thus 
imbibed cherishes the seed, and is gradually 
absorbed into the body of the plant.—Bucke’s 
Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Na- 
ture. 


Influence and Effects of Foreign Travel. 


[A visit to Europe, from motives of busi- 
ness, of pleasure, of curiosity, and pretexts of 
various kinds, has become a thing of familiar 
occurrence. The remarks in the following 
extract, may well claim the serious considera- 
tion of all, especially young persons, who have 
in prospect such a voyage. | 

Sum up now the influences which the tra- 
veller and resident in Italy must necessarily 


| encourter ; the influence of contact with a sen- 


sual and vicious society of indecent manners 


and impure habits; the influence of indelicate 


| paintings, statues and other productions of art ; 
of perpetually recurring questions in casuistry 
which seem’ to confound all ideas of virtue, 

'and destroy all distinction between right and 
| wrong; the influence of a corrupt creed, with 


Near the Cape, certain flowers form a spe- | its polluting and destructive tendencies and 


cies of chronometer. The morea unguiculata | 
and undulata open at nine in the morning, 
and close at four; the izia cinnamonea opens | 
at the time the other closes, and sheds a 
delicious perfume throughout the night. 

The stamina of the flowers of sorrel thora | 
are so peculiarly irritable, that when touched 
they will incline almost two inches; and the 
upper joint of the leaf of the dionea is formed | 
like a machine to catch food. When an in-| 
sect therefore settles on its glands, the tender | 
parts become irritated, and the two lobes rise 
up, grasp the insect, and crush it to death. 
The plane tree exhibits the power of exer-| 


cising a sagacity for securing food not un- | tour. 


worthy of an animal. 


effects, its heartless, unmeaning rites and wor- 


| ship, its deluding and ruinous doctrines ; bear 


in mind the power of familiarity and moral 
| degradation, and the condition of the traveller 
las “deprived of all the restraints which, at 
home, keep him in the path of rectitude and 


| virtue, and of all the aids and means he has 
| to assist, encourage and support him ; let 


there also be added the enervating influence 
of a climate still farther disabling the mind for 
successful resistance to evil, together with 
ithe known dissipating efbots of travel gene- 
rally, and we may form some notion of what 
awaits the individual who sets out ona foreign 
W hat, we would ask, but religious prin- 


Lord Kaimes relates, | ciple, firm, decided principle, which, instead 


that among the ruins of New Abbey, in the} of suffering an abatement of watchfulness and 
county of Galloway, there grew in his time, | diligence, leads to redoubled exertions, can 


on the top of one of its walls, a plane tree up- 
wards of twenty feet in height. ‘Thus situated, 
it became straitened for food and moisture, 
and therefore gradually directed its roots 


withstand this tide of iniquity, and prevent 
deplorable declension ? 


cable to a residence in France. Indeed, there 
is little to choose between Paris and Rome 
or Naples. If one is not thrown into the 
circle of religious society in Paris;* we are 
decidedly of opinion that Rome is the place, 
of the two, less dangerous to the moral and re- 
ligious feelings. W hat, then, in view of these 
representations, must we think of those, who 
in the instability and uninformed character of 
youth, with their openness to impression, their 
recklessness of danger, their thoughtlessness 
and heedlessness, are forced by the cruel kind- 
ness of parents and guardians, to encounter— 
no, not encounter—to be carried away by this 
torrent of polluting influences, for the pro- 
fessed aim and design of giving a finish to 
their education? We speak not from bare 
conjecture—from mere opinion, founded on 
the nature of supposed tendencies of things. 
We speak from actual observation ; from our 
own personal knowledge. We have known 
the youth of promise, endowed with an in- 
tellect of superior order, which had been cul- 
tivated and trained with unusual care and 
success ; with a disposition of enviable loveli- 
ness and worth, refined by the purifying ef- 
ficacy of religious truth; the youth of a 
mother’s anxious prayers, and a father’s reli- 
gious instructions, who, at one time, seemed 
all that a parent’s heart could wish, a pious, 
dutiful, accomplished son—we have seen this 
youth of promise brought under the withering, 
corrupting, wasting influence of foreign skies, 
and have witnessed all these buds of promise 
blasted, all these hopes destroyed; and he, 
who, a few months since, was, to all human 
appearance, the serious, lovely, devoted Chris- 
tian, adorned with every grace, and furnished 
with every capability of usefulness, now a cold, 
doubting skeptic ; nay, a decided and avowed 
atheist! Who would not weep over the ruin 
of such prospects and the destruction of such 
hopes, caused by the melancholy influence of 
familiarity with the scenes and temptations 
incident to foreign travel'!—From the Lite- 


rary and Theological Review. 


The Duke of Wellington.—“Is not gain- 
ing a great victory the most glorious thing 
in the world?” observed a lady to the Duke 

of Wellington at the time of the occupation 
of Paris by the allies. The duke replied, 
“It is the greatest of all calamities except a 
defeat.” 


No man was ever scolded out of his sins. 
The heart, corrupt as it is, and because it is 
so, grows angry if it be not treated with 
some management and good manners, and 
scolds again. A surly mastiff will bear per- 
haps to be stroked, though he will growl 
even under that operation, but if you touch 
him roughly, he will bite. There is no grace 
that the spirit of self can counterfeit with 
more success than a religious zeal. A man 
thinks he is fighting for Christ, and he is 
fighting for his own notions. He thinks that 
he is skilfully searching the hearts of others, 


Our remarks have been directed princi-}when he is only gratifying the malignity of 
pally to Italy. But most of them are appli-| his own.—Cowper. 
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THE PREACHERS. 
Amid my garden’s broider’d path I trod, 






































































I seem’d to stand amid the Church of God, 
And flowers were preachers, and (still stranger) drew | 
From their own life and course 
The lore they would enforce : 
And sound their doctrine was, and every precept true. 


And first the Sunflower spake. Behold, he said, 
How I unwearily from dawn to night 
Turn to the wheeling sun my golden head, 
And drink into my disk fresh draughts of light. 
O mortal! look and learn; 
So, with obedient turn, 
From womb to grave pursue the sun of life and might. 


And next I heard the lowly Camomile, 
Who, as I trod on him with reckless feet, 
And wrung his perfume out, cried, List awhile— 
E’en thus with charity the proud one greet, 
And, as insulters press, 
E’en turn thou thus and bless, 
And yield from each heart’s bruise a 1edolence more 
sweet. 


Then from his rocky pulpit I heard cry 
The Snowdrop. See how loose to earth I grow, 
And draw my juicy nurture from the sky. 
So drive not thou, fond man, thy root too low ; 
But loosely clinging here, 
From God’s supernal sphere, 
Draw life’s unearthly food, catch heaven’s undying | 
glow. 


Then preach’d the humble Strawberry. Behold 
The lowliest and least adorned of flowers 
Lies at thy feet; yet lift my leafy fold, 
And fruit is there—unfold its gaudier bowers. 
So plain be thou and meek, 
And when vain man shall seek, 
Unveil the blooming fruit of solitary hours. 


Then cried the Lily. Hear my mission next ; 
On me thy Lord bade ponder and be wise ; 
O wan with toil, with care and doubt perplext, 
Survey my joyous bloom, my radiant dyes ; 
My hues no vigils dim, 
All care I cast on him, 
Who more than faith can ask, each hour to faith sup- 
plies. 


The Thistle warned me last; for, as I tore 
The intruder up, it cried, rash man, take heed ! 
In me thou hast thy type. Yea, pause and pore— 
Even as thou, doth God his vineyard weed : 
Deem not each worthier plant, 
For thee shall waste and want, 


Then cried the garden’s host with one consent: 
Come, man, and see how, day by day, we shoot ; 
For every hour of rain and sunshine lent, 
Deepens our glowing hues, and drives our root ; 
And, as our heads we lift, 
Records each added gift ; 
And here to God’s high will, and man’s support, our 
fruit. 
O Leader thou of earth’s exulting choir, 
Thou with a first-born’s royal rights endued, 
Wilt thou alone be dumb? alone desire 
Renewed the gifts so oft in vain renewed ? 
Then sicken, fret, and pine, 
As on thy head they shine, 
And wither with o’erflowing plenitude! 


O come! and as thy due, our concert lead. 
Glory to him, the Lord of life and light, 
Who nursed our tender leaf, our colours spread, 
And gave thy body mind ; thy first-born’s right, 
By which thy flight may cleave 
The starry pole, and leave 
Thy younger mates below in death’s unbroken night. 
Rectory of Valehead, 


And there my mind soon caught her favouriteclue;; 


Nor fright with hostile spines thy Master’s chosen seed. | 


THE FRIEND. 
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INDIANA. (generally) Sto 74 

THE FRIEND. _(ataBaAMA. TENN. Mi. La. Mo. nosale 
SIXTH MONTH, 10, 1837. _ KENTUCKY. — 

tata Bank of Louisville, payable in Philadelphia, par 

We h f All others, the rates of which are known, 8a10 

e have from week to week postponed our ILLINOIS. (generally), Sete 


| intention to furnish a bank note list for the Spnvsdinaetibeise taba wii Nese Manuemts, Mists 
government of agents, owing to the constant | trifling when distributed amongst them, but amounts 
fluctuation in the rate of discount since the | to a sum too considerable to be lost by us. Agents 
suspension of specie payments. The follow- | should require it ; and also the proportion of postage, 
ing has been prepared, and though necessarily /unless when several subscriptions are forwarded at 
imperfect, will perhaps sufficiently aneweor the lonce. When agents wish to remit fractions of a dol. 


; ; lar, and they have not been paid the postage, it would 
purpose intended as a guide. be convenient to pay postage with such small amounts, 





BANK NOTE LIST, FOR 6 MO. 1, 1837. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bank of the United states in Philad. 
All other Philadelphia banks 


We have in vain looked for an account of 
the Yearly Meeting of New York, which oc- 
_ td ; |curred last week. Will not some one of our 
Banks. of Chester Ca, Delewere Ge. German. "| Friends of that city supply us with a notice 

town, Lewistown, Middletown, Montgomery of it, in time for next week ! 

Poe ieee ae eres -~ a — ee ‘ 

isle, ‘oylestown, aston, urmer’s ban o e report of the managers o rien s° 

wn mtg gg stm sebenee inate Bible Association, read at the late annual 
bank at Pottsville, Northampton bank, and meeting, will be found on another page. 

Wyoming bank, all par | Though brief, it is nevertheless interesting, 
All the Pittsburg banks, — particularly as we infer from it, that the in. 
Monongehela bank, : | Stitution may now be considered as _ settled 

Towanda, and Lumberman’s banks, \d . 

wes x own upon a permanent foundation, of humble 
| NEW ENGLAND. | + 
| Generally l pretensions as to means, it is true, but yet 
Except banks of St. Albans, Manchester, Essex sufficiently ample to meet all the wants in 
bank, Adams and Bridgeport Banking Co. 5| this way within the pale of our religious So- 
And some others which have closed or failed. ciety, and probably a surplus for more ex- 
NEW YORK. tended gratuitous distribution. 











ia ity banks, par bond 
Oth d bank tly, 1 
Bank of Buffalo, cae 3 The communication, * Instruction for Holy 


Bank of Albany, 

Buffalo city bank, 
Commercial bank at Buffalo, 
Lockport bank, 


14| Living,” forwarded for insertion by a much 
15 respected friend, who has several times be- 
7 fore added to the value of our columns, will 
NEW JERSEY. — = mae - ; — le _ e 
Cumberland bank, Farmers’ bank of Mount a, = ace © lovely reliex light of & 
Holly, par gentle, generous, tractable spirit, regulated 
Mechanics’ and Manufacturers’ bank at Trenton, par | and purified by Divine grace. 
Salem Banking Company. State bank at Camden, 
State bank at New Brunswick and Trenton 
Banking Company, pa 
No others wanted. 


We have been requested to state for the 
|information of Friends generally, that there 
DELAWARE. ‘is under the care of a committee of the 
Wilmington banks, par |™monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
| Farmer’s bank of state of Delaware and branches, par | for the northern district, a fund, the income 
| | Others not received. | of which is to be applied to furnishing clothing 
| MARYLAND. for youth of either sex placed apprentice. Per- 
Bank of Baltimore, Commercial and Farmers’ sons acquainted with members or professors 


bank in Baltimore, the Citizens’ bank, the Wes- aot . 
ssenitieetiaginmmmaihatedtiiainstiabeaies tiliaies a are suitable objects, will be pleased to 
make application at this office. 


peake, Farmers’ and Merchant’s bank, Frank- 
| lin bank, Marine bank, Mechanics’ bank, Mer- — 
chants’ bank, all in Baltimore, 14 FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


| Others not wented. Te ot 4s . 

. | Visiting Managers for the Month.—Timo- 
| ‘The best ee OF COLUMBIA. | thy Paxeoa, No. 158, North Front street; 
| P | Isaac Collins, No. 129, Filbert street; Jacob 








~ 








| VIRGINIA. (Not wanted), mostly 3 mi Soe Me hae Wace, 

|N. CAROLiNA. (Not wanted), generally 5 to 6 Su chain Aion an e aok de 
_SOUTH CAROLINA. no sale | = i 

| GEORGIA 1 | Redmond 

engi OHIO. mo sare\ Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 


| No. 201, Arch street. 
| Bank of Chillicothe, payable in Philadelphia, r| 2. D - 
Banks of Massillon, ’ Circleville, Womtal, Xenia, ot Resident I hyste ian.—Dr. Robert R. Porter. 
| Chillicothe, Marietta, Mount Pleasant, and tee 
Zanesville, 5 
| Belmont bank of St. Clairsville, Clinton bank, 
Columbiana bank, Farmers’ bank at Canton, 


Marriep, at Elwood meeting house, Vermillion 
county, Indiana, on fourth day, 5 mo. 10th, 1837, 
Farmere and SGesheninst bank: ot Gtenkeariiie Ezexie. Hotiinaswortn, to Dotty Hottapay, widow 

and Franklin bank at Columbus. "5 | of Samuel Holladay, formerly of Orange Co. Ia. 
Others vary from 6 to8 
And several, no sale 








PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 


* We have lately had $30 of Towanda notes sent 
us, which should not have been. 


